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HERE’S THE 


FAMILY! L/COOK | 


JIMMY CAIRNS 


E thought this would give 
you a surprise, Jim, just 
to see the family again. 


It was Sunday afternoon 
when the “Good Morning” 
photographer called at your 


home in 78, Rose Street, Heb- 
burn-on-Tyne, and your three- 
years-old son, Jimmy, was 
gambolling about with his pals, 
getting into the dirt—as all fit 
young boys do—and Anne, your 
four-months-old daughter, was 
nestling in the arms of Jane, 
your wife. 


SWING-_IT! 


“TXULL House’”’ 


is now the 

usual notice outside 
almost every dance hall in the 
country, from Covent Garden’s 
Opera House, holding 1,500, 
down to the smallest local 
“hop.” People to-day are 
ready to pay millions a year 
to dance. 

Where does the money go? 
First of all there are the “over- 
heads.’’ With interest and 
rates on a £150,000 building, a 
staff which may run into 100, 
from the £20-a-week manager 
down to the £3 10s.-a-week 
cleaners, the entrance fees paid 
by even 1,500 men and women 
soon begins to melt. 


The big expense is the 
band. The cost of a first- 
class band may be £200 a 
week, and they will play 


Esther was there, too, and 
she says we are to ask if you 
are still singing the song that 
gives them so good a laugh. 
She finished up by asking how 
a pint would go down now? 

I think we know the answer 
to that one. 

Jane is hoping to see you 
shortly, and she says, when she 
is stirring the Christmas 
pudding, she will be thinking of 
you. ‘ 

“That would be fine down 
the hatch, wouldn’t it. Jimmy?” 


£2,000 worth of instruments. 
A single instrumentalist, 
“doubling’’ several instru- 
ments, thought nothing of 
paying £100-£250 for his 
instruments before the war. 
Now they are virtually price- 
tess. 


Some bands, of course, have 
commanded higher prices. Am- 
brose’s band in 1937 was re- 
ported to have a net turnover 
of £50,000. The best instrumen- 
talists got up to £90 a week, 
but the average was much 
nearer £12-£15 a week. 


Then there are the com- 
posers, the men who write the 
music that makes the average 
dancer cover about eight miles 
of floor in an evening and not 
feel tired. Dance halls iy 
copyright fees through the be - 
forming Right Society. The 
charge for a licence varies 
with the size of the hall and 
other factors. 


The money paid is ingeniously 
divided amongst the composers 
on a “points” system. But 
the composer also gets money 
from sheet music and other 
sources. His tune may make 
him a few pounds, or it may 
make the £25,000 it is antici- 
pated Irving Berlin’s ‘“ My 
British Buddy’ will bring 
British Services charities 


to da 


BRIGHTON 
GOT ITS SECOND 
TRUNK MURDER 


"XHIS is the story of the 
second smell at Brighton. 


A house painter who was 
engaged decorating the out- 
side of a house in Kemp 
Street, Brighton, in June, 
1934, got down off his ladder 
one evening after his day’s 
work and walked straight to 
the police station. 

He told the police that, even 
although the windows of the 
house were shut, a powerful 
odour was issuing from the 
house. 

The polize kept watch on the 
jhouse for forty-eight hours, 
then, on a Sunday, they 
knocked on the front door and 
gained admittance. The odour 
met them in the hall. 

“What's all this?” | they 
asked, sniffing and curling 
their moses. 

The owner and his wife, who 
were in the house, looked sur- 
prised. 

‘* Why didn’t you report this 
smell to the police ?” they were 
asked. 

‘“Smeil?” reneated the 
owner. “What smell? 
Neither my wife nor I have 
any sense of smell whatever.” 
Here was a_ situation that 

seemed to outstrip the possi- 


whom he has given the copy- 
right. 

‘Show Me the Way to go 
Home.” Is believed to have 
earned the record sum in the 
region of £50,000. 

Many big halls have two 
bands and non-stop dancing. It 
is not an uneconomical] idea. 
The bands wear out the dancers, 
and it is estimated that there 


are rarely more than half of; 


them on the floor at once, 
making a little space go twice 
as far! 

When dancing booms, dance 
teachers’ earnings go up. The 
majority work hard and take 
bruised toes and all for £3-£10 
a week. 


But a first-class teacher, 
especially one who can invent 
a new step that ‘‘ catches,’ 
may have earnings running 
into thousands, witn fifteen 
guineas paid for a_ single 


short lesson to another 
teacher. 
Professional partners, who 


used to earn perhaps £5-£10 a 
week partnering men who came 
alone, are not doing so well. 
The reason is that war condi- 
tions have made _ Britons less 
shy about asking a stranger to 
nee. 


. Saunders), 


-much younger. 


said the 


bilities of coincidence; but it 
was the truth. Neither the 
owner of that house, nor his 
wife, were conscious of an 
odour that filled the premises! 


_In.a room the police found 


the cause of the smell. In- 
side a trunk which they 
opened they viewed the 


huddled-up body of a girl. 
Here was Trunk Murder No. 
2. In a corner of the room 
was a blood-stained hammer. 


The discovery was made on 
July 15th, 1934, when all Eng- 
land was already thrilled by 
Trunk Murder No. 1—the one 
concerning the female torso 
found in the trunk at Brighton 
Central Station on June 17th, 
which I have already 
chronicled. 


Coincidence steps in again. 
The police had, in connection 
with No. 1 crime, already 
questioned practically every 
hotel and boarding - house 
owner in Brighton. They had 
even searched every house in 
Kemp _ Street—except this 
one. Why? Because when 
they had previously applied 
to this one they were in- 
formed that the owner and 
tenants were away from 
home. So the police had not 
been ‘able to enter. And 
now... 

The public immediately came 
to the conclusion that this new 
trunk crime really was a solu- 
tion of No. 1 trunk crime. 
Rumours flew and multiplied 
like the plague. But in this 
case the girl was soon identi- 
fied. She was Violette Kaye 
(her real name was Mrs. Violet 
a toe-dancer, aged 
42, but with a figure that looked 
She was iden- 
tified by her mother, who—by 
another coincidence—was_ in 
‘Brighton when the police 
searched for Violette Kaye (or 
Saunders) a few weeks pre- 
viously. 

For Violette Kaye’s name 
had been issued by the police 
in one of the lists of missing 
girls in connection with Trunk 
Murder No. 1. A man who had 
lived with her had been ques- 
tioned by the police. His name 
was Tony Mancini, who, al- 
though he was British, had 
often said he was Italian. He 
looked like an Italian, and had 
previously worked as a waiter 
in Soho. 

When he was spoken to by 
the police about Violette 
Kaye he had denied all know- 
ledge of her whereabouts, 
and had quite confidently 
walked out of the police 
G.H.Q. 

But now the police wanted 
him again, and he had left 
Brighton. But they found him. 
- At dawn on Tuesday, July 
18th, a mobile police car was 
cruising along a main road 
near Blackheath. P.C, Trip- 
low looked out from behind the 
windscreen. He saw a man 
more than thirty yards away ; 
and the car glided forward and 
slopes P.C Triplow stepped 
out. 


“You 


are Tony Mancini, 


LET’S HEAR 
FROM YOU, 


SAILOR 


“We can’t smell,” 


Landlord 


aren’t you?”’ he asked. The 
stranger replied, ‘‘ Yes, I am.” 
So that hunt was over, and 

Mancini was taken to the 

jpolice staticth and later to 

Brighton, and there charged 

with murder. 

The trial took place at Lewes 
Assizes, and in the interval the 
police were at pains, in order 
to still the many rumours, to 
insist that the two trunk mur- 
ders had no connection with 
each other. 

Mancini, it was disclosed, had 
used other names during his 
career. He was Tony Mancini, 
alias Jack. Notyre, and had, 
indeed. four aliases. 


His reply to the charge was 
a plea of Not Guilty, and he 
was defended by Mr. (later 
Sir) Norman’ Birkett, the 
prosecution being led by Mr. 
(later Sir) Cassel. The Judge 
was Mr. Justice Branson. 
When Mancini took the stand 
to be examined by his counsel 
he was seen to take something 
from his pocket, whereupon the 
Judge asked sharply, ‘ What 
did you then take from your 


pocket ? What is it?” 
Mancini did not reply, but 
held up his hand. He was 


holding a black rosary. 

His true name, he admitted, 
was Cecil Lois England, he was 
born in Newcastle, had been a 
waiter in a cafe in Leicester 
Square, London, and it was 
there he had met Violette Kaye. 
He had lived with her in Lon- 
don, then came to Brighton, 
where they stayed at various 
addresses. 

He said he was aware that 
she gained a living by having 
men visit her, and he alleged 


that often she drank, and 
seemed to be “in fear’’ of 
something. 


They were living at Park 
Crescent, he said, when one 
evening he came home and 
found her lying in bed, and 
there was blood on the pil- 
low; he saw blood also on 
the floor. She was dead. He 
went out for a walk to think 
things out, and having gone 
to Slack Rock, he came back 
again about 11.30 p.m. 


Fearing that he. might be 
blamed for the death, he took 
the body, folded clothes around 
it, and packed it into a cup- 
board, nailing up the door with 
a long steel nail. He hammered 
the nail home with the heel of 
his shoe 

The next morning—this was 
in May—he found a letter from 
his “wife’s’’ sister saying she 
might come and stay for a day 
or two, so he sent off a tele- 
gram to this sister which read, 
“Going abroad. Good job. Sail 
Sunday. Will write.—Vi.” 


Later he went out, bought 

a black trunk, had it taken to 

his rooms. and put the body 

in the trunk. 

And having engaged a room 
in the house in Kemp Street, 
he moved, trunk and all, con- 
veying his goods in a hand- 
cart. 

He denied that he had ever 
seen the hammer before it was 
produced by the prosecution. 
He denied the evidence of a 
girl, named Golding, who said 
that he had asked her to live 
with him. He denied that he 
had asked another girl, named 
Savile, to ‘‘stand by” him if 
he was ‘‘had up’’ for murder. 


He admitted he had made 
untrue statements to the police 
about Violette Kaye when they 
had first asked him. 
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When he was asked by 
Crown counse] why he did 
not go to the police on find- 
ing the body, Mancini re- 
plied that he was sure the 
police would not give him a 
square deal. 

The speech for the defence 
by Mr. Birkett was a dramatie 
effort. He emphasised that it 
was the duty of the Crown to 
prove “beyond all reasonable 
doubt” that the prisoner was 
guilty ; the law, he pointed out, 
laid it down that it was a pris- 
oner’s right to get the benefit 
of a doubt. 

It had never been disputed, 
said Mr. Birkett, that there 
had been concealment of the 
body; but that was not mur- 
der. As for how Violette 
Kaye came by her death, Mr. 
Birkett suggested that it 
might have been caused by a 
fall down the. steps and hit- 
ting her head against a win- 
dow ledge, or a projecting 
stone. 

Another theory was that she 
might have been killed by 
someone else. * Blackmail,” 
cried Mr. Birkett, “is not, un- 
fortunately, -too rare. ... f 
cannot preve she. died by an- 
other hand, but I’ submit that 
you can never exclude it. There 
is not ‘the slightest breath of 
motive here.’’ 

It was a gireat effort. The 
jury were out for over two 
hours. They returned a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. 

Mir. Justice Branson turned 
to Mancini. “ You are dis- 
charged, he said. That was 
all. 

Mancini took a deep breath, 
opened his mouth to speak, but 
no word came. 

He was escorted downstairs, 
and drove off with his father 
and mother in a car with 
drawn blinds. At a Brighton 
hotel, where they broke their 
journey to London, he stood 
at the door looking at the 
lights and the crowded street. 
“It is good to see this again,” 
he exclaimed. 

Some time afterwards he 
made a tour of some towns, 
lecturing. So he faded from 
the public eye, and the mys- 
tery of Violette Kaye’s death 
was unsolved, 

Here I may say something 
about her. Her real name was 
Violet Watts Fiom her ear- 
liest years dancing and gaiety 
attracted her. At the age of 
14 she was touring with a revue 
company. At 15 she married 
a Welsh miner named Saun- 
ders, but parted from him. She 
had a son. 

She danced her way round 
Britain and through several 
capitals in Europe. At one 
time she earned about £1,000 
a year. She was a gay wan- 
derer who wanted oo 
more of life than money an 
“a good time.” She got both; 
and then .. the descent... 
no more gaiety . . sordidness 
.» «+» Geath by violence. An 
old, old story. 


IS Pheocumes 


IShort odd—But trise| 


A torpedo fired from a U- 
boat at the S.S. “ Flixton” 
in the 1914-1918 war missed 
its target, turned a semi- 
circle, came back, and hit 
and sank the U-boat. 


Sir Julius Caesar was Lerd 
Mayor of London in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Abyssinia. still mints for 
circulation silver dollars 
bearing the head of Maria 
Theresa, Empress of Aus- 
tria, and dated 1780. 
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THE LADY IN NUMBER FOUR 


GOOD MORNING 


By Richard Keverne—Part XX] 


ARRESTED FOR MURDER 


LFONE'S swarthy face looked) 
almost green. His eyes 
ranged the room as though he 
Sought some way of escape. At 
last he murmured, ‘ I—I know 
him.” 

“The police have got him, 
too,” Salter said. “And the 
woman, Marks. And another 
of your friends,’’ Salter went 
on with deadly persistence. 
‘Nurse Marshall. They have 
all made statements. You 
can’t get out of it. Murder, 
Mr. Leone. The jaw punishes 
murder more severely than— 
blackmail.” 

That broke the wretched man. 
He groaned. Then his words 
came in a torrent. 

“T am innocent. I had noth- 
ing to do with it. I swear by 
all the saints. I knew nothing 
of it. That devil made me do 
many things, but murder—no. 
No—no—no—no. They cannot 
prove it—never. I tell her only 
to follow Charlton. I know no 
more. Why should I want her 
to die. She was my friend. 
helped her. I risked much. 
When I heard she was dead my 
hope died, too. Murder! He 
killed her? He was a fiend.’’ 

To both Merrow and Salter 
these wild, passionate, dis- 
jointed words brought utter 


WANGLING 
WORDS _.: 


7. Put an animal inP...Y 
to make earthenware. 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
TINTED THOMAS to make a 
river resort near London. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
HOSE into SOCK, EASY into 
HARD, HOME into TEAM, 
PLAY into GAME. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from’ TRANSATLANTIC ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 192 


1. Cheaps1DE. 
2. HOUNSLOW. 


FLAME, FLAKE, SLAKE, 
STAKE, STOKE, SMOKE, 

RATS, CATS, CARS, CARE, 
TARE, TART, TARN, TORN, 
LORN, LOIN, LAIN, GAIN, 


GAIT, GRIT, GRIP, TRIP, 
TRAP. 


4, Rent, Cone,. Tone, Note, 


Tire, Rite, Tier, Core, Rice, 
Tine, Noon, Tree, Nine, Tore, 
Rote, Tern, Nice, Cite, Iron, 
Cote, Coir, Into, Corn, Coon, 
Coot, Root, etc. 

Onion, Trine, Nitre, Inter, 
Enter, Crone, Croon, Trice, 


Nicer, Niece, etc. 


amazement. The man must 

mean that Janet Warren was 

his friend. Salter said very 
sternly: 

“Mr. Leone, if what you say 
is true, I can advise you. I may 
even fielp you. Now, tell me 
your story, quietly. Start with 
Miss Warren. How did you 
help her?” 

Salter’s words had an effect. 
Leone made a great effort. He 
clenched his twitching hands. 

“1 was helping her to 

escape that—that fiend. Bal- 
dock!’ He spat the last word 
out. “ Baldock, the man who 
would ruin me as he would 
ruin her. As he has ruined 
hundreds, thousands of miser- 
able people. Baldock! 1 will 
be happy the day he is 
hanged. 1! will tell you. |! 
will tell you everything. Miss 
Warren. She had _ courage, 
that lady. And so clever. He 
never knew that she was 
after him. Chariton never 
knew. She had fooled him, 
too. Poor, poor lady. God 
rest her soul.” He crossed 
himself. 

He told his story hysterically, 
at times with savage hatred in 
his voice, repeating himself, in- 
sisting on his innocence, curs- 
ing Baldock with Latin fluency, 
but out of it all came a tale 
far stranger than any Merrow 
had ever imagined. 

Leone told of his earlier 
friendship with Nurse Marshall, 
his gratitude to her for her 
care of him when he had been 
at her nursing home, of how he 
had helped her. He had confided 
in her his dream of building a 
luxury hotel at Shinglemouth, 
and when financial troubles 
came upon her he had bought 
her house and some acres of 
land that went with it. 

That was the beginning of 
the unhappy story. Leone had 
risked the whole of his savings 
and raised every penny he 
could to build the Beach Hotel. 


He had found some backers, 
formed a small company, in 
which he was the dominating 
shareholder, and had opened 
some six years before. But 
things went slowly. Leone 
was all but at the end of his 
resources when Nurse Mar- 
shall came to the place one 


day. 3 
““She had changed. She had 
married, she told me, a Mr. 


’/Charlton, a financier in Lon- 


don, and was rich. She offered 
to help me.’ Mr. Charlton would 
find someone to put more 
money into the firm. We went 
to Paris, and there I met—Bal- 
dock.” Again he spat the name 
out in hatred. 

Baldock had put up the 
money, but he had made stipu- 
lations. He had a “little friend,” 
who was to be given the posi- 
tion of receptionist. 

“1 did not know who she 
was. I swear it,’’ Leone in- 
sisted. “1! thought her some 
discarded mistress of his. It 
was more than a year before 
{ understood. 1 knew her 
only as Miss Carnon. | did 
not know she was his spy, 


Marks.’’ 
Leone’s story followed, to 
Salter, a very familiar course. 


Once ,in~ Baldock’s clutches 
pressure was applied slowly 
‘but inexorably. At first the 
threat of withdrawing his loan 
was sufficient, then as the hotel 
| prospered grimmer threats! 
were used. Leone, in his single- 
minded passion for his beloved 
hotel, had played straight into 
Baldock’s crafty hands. 

He had never enquired why 
Mir. Charlton was to stay there 
whenever he liked without pay- 
ment. If he wondered, he never 
guessed at first that strange 
telephone messages that came 
to him personally, to be passed 
on personally to Baldock by 
*phone, were other than busi- 
ness messages connected with 
some financial deal. Baldock, 
he said, like many financiers,| 
liked to work in the background 
through agents. 


Gulio Leone had a tragic 
disillusionment on. the day 
that he dismissed Miss Car-| 
non for tampering with let- 
ters addressed to a guest in 
the hotel. Leone was sum- 
moned to London to see Mr. 
Baldock. He returned in ter-' 
ror. Baldock had explained 
to him how deeply involved 
he was in, and the nature of, 
certain affairs that had been 
going on at the Beach Hotel 
with his apparent approval. 


Leone saw himself, if he! 
spoke, ruined and in the dock, 
charged with blackmail. He 
knew, too, that Miss Carnon 
had been placed &t the Beach 
solely to spy for Baldock, to 
report on likely visitors. 

From that time onward Bal- 
dock had made no attempt to 
disguise his orders. Leone was 
told what to do, and he did it. 
There was no doubt that, the 
man was a coward, with a} 
streak of crook in him, but his 
dilemma was one that would 
have broken a much stronger 
character. 

Baldock had him completely 
in his power, and the wretched 
man could see no way, save 
ruin, of escape. 

Then he told of his meet- 
ing with Janet Warren. He 
guessed why she came to the 
hotel from time to time. There 
were others who did the same 
and went for solitary walks 
along the lonely beach to 
meet Chariton so that he 
might talk without possibility 
of hidden witnesses to over- 
hear. 

It was about two months ago, 
when Janet had come on one of 
her periodical visits. Janet, he 
said, had asked to see him 
after dinner. 

‘Leone told the story dramati- 
cally. He jumped to his feet 
and paced across the room. 

““T stand here, where I stand 
now,’ he said. ‘‘ Miss Warren 
sits in the chair where that 
gentleman sits.’ He indicated 
Merrow. “Miss Warren looks 
at me coldly. She says, ‘ Mr. 
Leone ’—never shall I forget— 
‘do you want to go to prison 
for blackmail?’ I was con- 
founded. I am afraid I spoke 
rudely. She repeats her ques- 
tion. I try to deny that I know 
what she means. She tells me 
things that make my _ heart 
stop beating.’ Leone shuddered. 


“She knows of Marshall,| 
how she is living with Charl-| 
ton. She knows that | was a} 
patient at Marshall’s nursing 
home. She says, ‘I am not 
sure yet if you are a rogue or 
just a fool. Which are you?’ 
Never has such a thing been 
said to me before. |-am 
Then 1 am _ fright- 


Leone returned to his chair 
and went on more soberly. 
Janet had offered him a chance 
in return for his help. She 
knew that Charlton was merely 
an agent, and she was deter- 
mined to discover who his 
master was. The Italian be- 
came excited again. 

‘*She had no fear, that lady,’’ 
he said, with an emphatic ges-| 
ture. ‘‘She told me, sitting in) 
that chair, that I was a coward. 
It was true.’’ Leone spoke with 


SELESS EUSTACE 
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“ Remember, 
depends on dinner going with- 


James, our offal 


out a hitch to-night! We’ve 
invited tthe local butcher !” 


immense melancholy. ‘I tried 
to excuse myself. My life, my 
career, all would be ruined if 
I fight against Baldock. And 
she laughed—it was a terrible 
laugh, menacing, but so brave. 
And she told me she, too, had 
a career and a life, and they 
would be ruined if she did not 
fight him. ‘I want to be happy 
and I am going to be happy,’ 
she said, ‘but I cannot be 
happy until I have dealt with 
that man.’ And then she ex- 
plained to me.” 

Janet had told him that for 
the sake of someone else she 
wished to avoid the scandal 
of police proceedings; that 
as for herself, her persecutor 
could do her no harm, for the 
secret of hers that he was 
exploiting she had already 
told to the someone else. She 
had made the confession soon 
after the blackmail had 
started. 

“She told me that she had 
realised that it was the only 
thing to do,” Leone said. “She 
had written about it to this 


someone, and now she had re- 
ceived a letter in reply. 

: to show Baldock} 
Leone explained, 


‘It was 
that letter,’’ 


‘‘that she wished to find him. 
It was a clever move. It would 
frustrate that devil. I laughed 
when I thought of him reading 
it. But she would go further, 
and there I saw that she would 
help me. She would go to Bal- 
dock, show him the letter, and 
then tell him she would give 
him just twenty-four hours to 
leave the country, go right 
away, and the next day she 


would take all her information, 


to the police It was to save 
the scandal, and Baldock would 
have gone. But she did not 
know who Baldock was.” 


Leone stopped abruptly, 
then: “I told her,’ he said 
dramatically. ‘‘! determined 
to risk everything. She had 
given me courage. lf she 
succeeded I should be free. 1 
could defy him. & would go 
to the police as she would go 
and tell them how | had been 
trapped.” 

A faint smile flickered on 
Salter’s lips. The heroic sacri- 
fice of Gudio Leone’s was not 
very convincing. Leone went 


on. 
Baldock was away then, in 
Paris, he believed. They dis- 
cussed the scheme, and Janet 
agreed to wait until they made 
the next demand on her. Then 
came the climax. Leone 
whipped himself into a dram- 
atic frenzy. 
~ “That day she telephoned to 
me. She arrived before lunch. 
Just a word passed between us. 
I tell her it is all right, she is 
to see me after she has seen 
Charlton. She come to this 
room. She was tired; her 
nerves were strained. But she 
was content. She had duped 
Charlton. She had told him 
that she must have time to pay 
what he asked of her. That she 
could not find the money. He 
had spoken foul words to her, 
and she had pleaded with him, 
and all the time ed rise she 
a 


was laughing. terrible 


laugh of menace. 

‘‘He had come back here 
in a fury. He would not tell 
me why, but I knew. Charl- 
ton had told her he wouid 
give her two hours to change 
her mind. | knew—we knew 
—that he had gone to his 
master. Miss Warren asked 
to rest here a little while; 
she was exhausted. | was dis- 
tressed. In sympathy | sug- 
gested to her a glass of 
Armagnac, a very special 
Armagnac. She refused, but 
! pressed her, for the strain 
was too great for her to bear. 
And she accepted. It gave her 
strength. She was in a few 
moments herself again, ready 
for the final act. We made 
the plan. When Chariton 
came back |} would tell him 


that she had gone along the 
beach, | had seen her go. He; 
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1. A grukle lis a Cornish pie, 
weed, priest’s robe, sword, 
bird, liquid measure ? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Boy 
David, (b) David ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why: Falstaff, 
Osric, ‘Bassanio, Peer Gynt, 
Portia, Faust, Porthos ? 

4. On what river does Lan- 
caster stand ? 

5. What tis ithe 
called in U.S.A. ? 

6. When did Brazil) become a 
republic ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt: Eyeing, Singeing, 
Microscope, ‘Gutteral, Pawl, 
Rododendron ? 

8. What rank in the Navy is 
the equivalent of 1a ‘Colonel ? 

9. Who went to Widdicombe 
Fair with Uncle Tom Cobtey ? 


‘6, 


letter “z’’ 


10. What is the capital of 
Egypt ? 
11. For what do the letters 


K.C.S.1. stand ? 

12. Complete the phrases: (a) 
The Sword of ——, (b) Helen 
of ——. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 237 


1. Musical instrument. 

2. (a) Rider Haggard, 
Dean Farrar 

3. In honour ‘the “th” is mute ; 
in the others it is sounded. 

4, Full moon in October. 


(ib) 


5. (Official residence of the 
Prime ‘Minister in Downing 
Street. 


6. Last Thursday in Novem- 
ber. 

7. Tricycle, Quarrel. 

8. Rear Admiral. 

9. Mrs. H. V. Roe. 


10. Fred Hartley and his 
Music. 
11. Nairobi. 


12. (a) Rubicon, (b) Reason. 


would wait for her to return 
—but she would not return. 
Instead, she would telephone 
to me and | would tell Charl- 
ton the truth. How | waited 
for that revenge!” Leone 
sighed. “But she did not 
telephone to me.’’ 

He told how he had watched 
her drive away an hour later. 
Of Charlton’s return and his 
anger at not finding Janet 
there. Of the eagerness with 
which he had waited through 
the evening for the telephone 
call. And he mentioned the 
“Black Boy.” 

Leone had suggested that she 
could stay there. He had never 
seen the inn, but Charlton had 
spoken of it as being close to 
Baldock’s house. ‘ Baldock is 
trying to buy it. He wants to 
shut it up. It is too near his 
house. He does not like to 
think strangers might stay 
there and watch him.” 

(To be continued) 


[CROSSWORD CORNER 
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CLUES DOWN. 


2 Dry. 3 Allot, 4 Choose, 5 Obstruct, 6 Harm- 
8 Member of audience. 
Lissom. 11 Of a city. 13 Walter. 15 Piece of 
g.ass. 19 Fruit. 20 Phiegmatic, 24 Dorset town, 
25 Ransack, 27 Dull, 29 Survey. 30 Optimistic. 


ful, 7 Rugby tussle. 


31 Driver’s shelter, 32 Vehicle. 


Sa onlin 2 1 
a 468 
Se Mee 


ages ioe Sn 28 
re “Sees 


CLUES ACROSS. 
Light-giver, 
Shallow vessels. 
Trust. 
Quote in 
support. 
Tilusion, 
Perfect, 
On a wall, 
Dregs, 
Famous 
playwright. 
Sussex town. 
Animal, 


BRR Rh 
SOrANDAaH FOUrF 


Boy’s name 
Cotton 
material, 

Pet dog. 
Beast. 

Wine refuse 
Inferior. 
Revivify. 


Dy: AlG| 
oe Dee 
(ania ie) a 
Bow SOWMOI 
TIAIPe! iM 
5 wat iala| aia 
AICIT|! Vie MMMiolc Ie! 
POLL EINEEOIL IAIN 
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GOOD MORNING 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


FINDING IT DIFFICULT 70 
REMOVE THE GUARD WITH 
NTHE ASSEGAI ,OLD MANY 


MAYBE YOUR UNCLE RAO KNOWS 
SUMPUN ‘BOUT THE DACOITS TO wis 


Y 


- YOU SEE, THEY ARE EASILY 
DECEIVED!-MY FATHER 15 WELL- 
MEANING, BUT OLD FASHIONED. 
WHEN | AM RAJAH | SHALL DO 
MY BEST TO MAKE THEM FREE 
AND ENLIGHTENED —AND THAT 


_{ BELINDA~IT WOULD GIVE HIM 

‘4 POWER OVER THE PEOPLE — 

* EY BECAUSE THEY ARE SCARED 
) e_OF THE MONKEY TEMPLE... 


POPEYE, WE REALLY SHOULD HAVE THIS 
MYSTERIOUS SUBSTANCE EXAMINED BY SOME- 
ONE WHO HAS KNOWLEDGE OF SUCH THINGS 


(GOu'NE GOT THE 
SEADUST TO PROVE 


(100K, AQATHA , WHAT 
IT SAYS IN THE 


OH, DEAR.’ — BUT 
“| 1 SUPPOSE (TS JUST 


THE BAND RETURNS WITH 
THE LEAVES AS GARTH 
ORDERED..... 6 


GOOD-NOW SCRATCH 
ON THEM THESE 
1 WORDS AS | 


THE SON OF MOR 
Sy WILL RETURN FROM 
Ba THE SKY — DEFY 


Goop! 179 AN 
GIFT, GETTING 


OH, YOUR 


GORGEOUS LITTLE 
GOLDEN-VOICED 
GLADIOLUS! Ss 


if oer re ee ul 
VHIST, HONEYSUCKLE — WHEN'S. ~ 

YOUR MIGHT OFF ? —/MONDAY ? 
~T7HEN MEET ME AT MUTTERING 

TOWERS NEAR THE MURKIEST fi 
PART OF THE MOAT AT 
MIONIGHT! 


NODE —| FIGUBE ON 
ENLISTIN'’ TH’ AID ER 
TH KING OF TH’ 


tig 
ee aD 


BECAUSE -SH!-mMy 


FATHER DOES NOT KNOW, 


BUT IT 1S SAID HE ISIN 
LEAGUE WITH THE MONEY- 


\LENDERS WHO KEEP pa 


THEM POOR AND 


GOSH!-THEN WE'RE ALL IN HIS 
BAD BOOKS—DADDY AN’ ME ‘COS 
OF OUR FACT’RY, WHICH WOULD 
ai GIVE THEM WORK AN’ EDDICATION- 
AN’ YOU COS HE WANTS T’BE 
RAJAH!-BUT A MONKEY MARK 


BLIMEY! 1 WOULDN'T 
LUKE TO MEET MYSELE 
ON A DARK NIGHT 
DRESSED UP LIKE 
THIS - NOW FoR 
ITS 


@) 


AWAIT MY 
RETURN AND 
WATCH OLA~ 
SHE MAY DO 


STAP ME SURGINGLY, 1 CAN 


HARDLY WAIT FOR THAT MOMEN 
~ BUT MEANWHILE, PLEASE REPEAT 
ON THE PHONE.THE CABLE FROM 
AUSTRALIA WHICH YOU DELIVERED 


HERE RECENTLY / 


Ron Richards 


SHOP. TALK 


FRStT indication to the general publie 
that the Navy boasted an unruffled 
submarine was that boat’s homecoming from 
the Mediterranean. 

Tr= welcome citation said :— 

“HM. SUBMARINE ‘UNRUFFLED, which 
has just returned from the Mediterranean, sup- 
ported the Allied victories in North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy. From the campaigns her 
ship’s company emerged with a D.S.O. and bar, 
three D.S.C.s, eleven D.S.M.s, and six Mentions 
in Despatches. 

“ Successes on her Jolly Roger indicate twelve 
supply ships, totalling 40,000 tons, and three 
supply schooners sunk, an Italian cruiser dis- 
abled, and a train ‘shot up.’” 

What’s that joke about “ Unrufiled” being ‘a 
stick-in-the-mud ? 


Lieutenant J. S. Stevens, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N< 
with his First Lieutenant, Oliver Lascelles 


C., 


aA 


WARRANT ENGINEER E. S. FAW- 

CETT, R.N., of Portsmouth, tells 
his local newspaper of an Atlantic coincidence : 

“In May, 1918, when I was an engine-room 
artificér in a submarine in the Atlantic, we 
sighted a large U-boat on the surface. She was 
cruising on a figure-eight course, and was evi- 
dently due to rendezvous with another U-boat. 

“A torpedo sent her to the bottom, and there 
were no survivors. 

“In May, 1943, at the same time and approxi- 
mately the same place, I was serving in the 
frigate, H.M.S. ‘Lagan,’ when a U-boat was 
contacted. The ‘Lagan’ attacked and the 
U-boat was destroyed. Again there were no 
survivors.” 


ANOTHER singularly fortunate coinci- 
dence befell another Warrant Officer. 
W.O. WILLIAM GLOSS was a member of 
“Thetis ’’ crew; but missed the tragic trial 
when she sank in Liverpool Bay. Subsequent 
months took him to several boats, and even- 
tually to ‘‘ Thunderbolt ” (‘‘"Thetis ’’ re-named), 
in which he participated in the sinking of an 
Italian submarine, and won the D.S.M 


Getting short leave on promotion from E.R.A., 
he returned. to depot to hear “Thunderbolt ’’ 
bass reported overdue and. considered lost, 


oe 


‘W\NHE ex-Betchworth, Surrey, mail 

brings news of a baby son born to 

Mrs. Joan Mary Maydon, wife of LIBUT.- 

gna acess a Ss. C. L. MAYDON, double 
DSA. 

During thirteen and a half months in the 
Mediterranean, Lieut.-Commander Maydon’s 
submarine sank twelve ships and accounted for 
a total of 49,000 tons of shipping. 

I might add, well done, Dorset, to my con- 


gratulations. 


[N the name of President Roosevelt, 
the American Legion of Merit has 
been awarded to MBE. LIEUT. N. L. A. 
JEWELL 


In February, 1943, Lieut. Jewell received his 
first British award ‘‘in recognition of his skill 
and judgment when in command of one of H.M. 
submarines which took General Giraud and his 
staff from France.” ; 

The submarine commanded by Lieut. Jewell 
also made reconnaissances of the Algerian coast 
to prepare for the opening of the North African 
invasion, 

Congratulations, skipper and crew! 


“Ke. Keohenae 


. 


All communications to be addressed 
to: *Good Morning,”’ 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.!. 


“Now you might just as | 

well learn while you’re 

a baby. Even a koala 

must wipe its mouth? 
4 after eating.”’ 


onnie Scotland 


Sunset over the river Spey at Grantoun. 


SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


' O.K., sister, I’m 
NOT 


““Well, it seemed easy enough when Daddy 
did it; but | must say this puzzle has got 
me — well — completely puzzled.” 
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